DOMESTIC HAPPINESS
that it had been agreeably spent; yet there were no extra-
ordinary exertions made to entertain her; everything seemed
in its natural course, and so did her mind. Where there was
so much happiness, no want of what is called pleasure was
ever experienced. She had not been at Oakly Park a week
before she forgot that it was within a few miles of Harrowgate,
and she never once recollected her vicinity to this fashionable
water-drinking place for a month afterwards.
' Impossible !' some young ladies will exclaim. We hope
others will feel that it was perfectly natural. But to deal
fairly with our readers, we must not omit to mention a certain
Mr. Vincent, who came to Oakly Park during the first week of
Belinda's visit, and who stayed there during the whole succeed-
ing month of felicity. Mr. Vincent was a Creole ; he was
about two-and-twenty: his person and manners were striking
and engaging; he was tall, and remarkably handsome; he
had large dark eyes, an aquiline nose, fine hair, and a manly
sunburnt complexion; his countenance was open and friendly,
and when he spoke upon any interesting subject, it lighted up,
and became full of fire and animation. He used much gesture
in conversation ; he had not the common manners of young
men who are, or who aim at being thought, fashionable, but
he was perfectly at ease in company, and all that was un-
common about him appeared foreign. He had a frank, ardent
temper, incapable of art or dissimulation, and so unsuspicious
of all mankind, that he could scarcely believe falsehood existed
in the world, even after he had himself been its dupe. He
was in extreme astonishment at the detection of any species of
baseness in a gentlemanj for he considered honour and
generosity as belonging indefeasibly, if not exclusively, to the
privileged orders. His notions of virtue were certainly aristo-
cratic in the extreme, but his ambition was to entertain such
only as would best support and dignify an aristocracy. His
pride was magnanimous, not insolent; and his social prejudices
were such as, in some degree, to supply the place of the power
and habit of reasoning, in which he was totally deficient. One
principle of philosophy he practically possessed in perfection ;
he enjoyed the present, undisturbed by any unavailing regret
for the past, or troublesome solicitude about the future. All
the goods of life he tasted with epicurean zest; all the evils he
bore with stoical indifference. The mere pleasure of existence
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